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Planning your ’58 sports program? 
USE THIS HANDY Wilson EQUIPMENT CHECKLIST! 


Proper equipment is the backbone of a successful sports program—and this 
Wilson baseball and softball equipment is the finest! Widest selections of 
quality sports equipment at prices to fit any program! 








BASEBALL 
GLOVES and MITTS 


Tops in the majors, 
andevery league. Most 





complete selection! A2000 Pro Model fielder's A2800 Big Scoop A2400 Twin-Action 
glove with exclusive Baseman's Mitt with Catcher's Mitt— 
snap-action. pre-formed double pocket. the very best! 



















Baseballs...exact to major league standards, 
priced to fit every program! 


BASEBALLS 
BATS 


Wilson Famous Player Bats...numerous 
models in a wide range of prices. 





SOFTBALL 
GLOVES and MITTS 


Durably constructed 


for seasons of play! ; 
A9810 Quality leather glove A9850 Spear-M-Model A9862 Catcher's Mitt—most 


—with wide deep pocket. baseman's glove, extra efficient, durable mitt 
large size. in the game. 





















UWLerer 
Lie someon. 12, 14 and 
POEL IY 4 16-inch softballs 
{ Offisé ‘ 
SOFTBALLS ( el washable horse- 
Werte hide covers, built 
pb for longer life 
Wilson uniforms for baseball and softball are acknowledged the 
finest on the field. Proof is in the play—and Wilson uniforms are 
UNIFORMS used on a majority of Major League clubs. Wide range of prices, 


styles! Wilson protective equipment includes catcher's chest pro- 
tectors, masks, leg guards and batter's protective helmets. 


Order now from your dealer or Wilson representative, or— 
send for illustrated FREE catalog showing completelines. 


wawa Wilbon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
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Three Companies Announce 
Employee Tours to Europe 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. has chartered two planes to leave 
from Albany, N. Y. on July 5 for a 
two-week tour of Europe. Flight One 
to London and Paris will cost $279, 
and Flight Two to Rome and Brussels, 
$312. Arrangements are being handled 
by Transport and Travel Contractors 

. the elective additional packaged 
tour cost for both flights is $269. 

The Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. two-week trip to Lon- 
don, Paris and Rome is set for Octo- 
ber 4-18. The all-inclusive cost will be 
$680 for first class accommodations. 

Employees of Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corp., Bethpage, N. Y. 
depart June 19 and will return July 6 
after stops at Rome, Austria, Switzer- 
land and France. Travel will be via 
DC-6, Overseas National Airways, for 
a total of $554. 


Meatless Hot Dog 
Offered on Friday Menu 


Cafeteria Coordinator Walt Capp, of 
the recreation and welfare department 
of North American Aviation, Los An- 
geles, Calif. has a new item on his 
Friday menu. It’s “Tunies,” a tunafish 
hot dog developed by a San Diego 
firm. They are the same shape as hot 
dogs and can be served and eaten the 
same way—mustard, relish, or with 
baked beans and sauerkraut. 


Jet Age Calls for 
More Physical Fitness 


With the start of regular scheduled 
jet airliner flights only a year away, 
companies are stepping up thorough 
physical examinations for their execu- 
tives with special concentration on 
heart and nervous system tests. Flying 
at supersonic speeds calls for top 
physical condition. Jet pilots have com- 
plete physical check-ups every six 
months and have rigid weight control 
and diet programs to follow. 

Dr. Toby Freedman, flight surgeon 
at North American Aviation, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif., states that “Jet pilots 
must lead good, clean, wholesome lives 
—more so than the average. They have 
to eat properly, sleep properly, and 
otherwise keep themselves fit. If they 
don’t, they don’t work; it’s that sim- 
ple.” 

Big problem for the traveling busi- 
nessman will be obesity. The fat man 
at supersonic speeds is more suscepti- 
ble to bends, G-forces and altitude. 


“Recreation’s purpose is not to kill time but rather to make time live; 
Not to help the individual serve time but to make time serve him; Not to 
encourage people to hide from themselves but to help them find themselves.” 








LOS ANGELES DODGER MANAGER Walter Alston (far right) takes time out from 
his 1958 baseball chores to enjoy some trapshooting at Winchester-Western’s 
trap field. Shown with Alston are, left to right; S. R. Irish, East Alton ammunition 
plant manager; Cliff Doughman, manager of trap and skeet promotion for 
Winchester-Western; Carl Erskine, star Dodger pitcher; Billy Herman, longtime 
Chicago Cub and Pittsburgh Pirate manager; and Alston. Alston was Winchester- 
Western’s Outdoorsman of the Year in 1955 and is very proud of his shooting 
ability. At this outing, he hit 19 straight, then 25 straight, and then 23. 


New Convair Barbecue Pit 
Broils 600 Steaks at Once 


A new barbecue pit, built by volun- 
teers at the Convair recreation area in 
Fort Worth, Texas, handles 600 steaks 
at one time. 

The new ‘‘Texas Style’’ outdoor 
broiler is probably the largest of its 
kind in the U. S. Nine truck loads of 
rocks and 1,292 man-hours of labor 
went into the construction of the 300- 
foot square concrete base. 

Each of the two cooking areas of the 
new pit contains 5-square feet of grill 
space. Each of the two lids weighs 175 
pounds and is counter balanced. 

Industrial recreation leaders from 
throughout North America attending 
the 17th annual NIRA conference and 
exhibit in Fort Worth, May 18 to 21, 
will have a chance to see the giant grill 
on a tour of the Convair recreation 
center. 


6,529 Entries in 
Firestone Slogan Contest 


Official safety slogan for 1958 at 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. in Akron, 
Ohio will be “Accidents Never Lurk 
Where Safety’s at Work.” The slogan, 
submitted by Alex Balas, won out 
over 6,529 entries and won him a $125 
award. 


Plan $34 Million Sports 
And Commercial Center 
In Fort Worth-Dallas Area 


The nation’s largest planned indus- 
trial development, 293 acres in the cen- 
ter of the Dallas-Fort Worth area, will 
include a $34 million dollar sports and 
family recreation center to be known as 
Great Southwestland. 


The center will feature a Disneyland- 
like Western village and facilities for 
demonstrating and testing sports equip- 
ment, including a casting pond, shotgun 
patterning range, boat lake, skin-diving 
pool, rifle, skeet and pistol range, quail 
run, moving-deer target range, archery 
and golf driving range, and camping 
equipment area. 


Twelve Long Weekends Set 
For Longren Employees 

The year’s work schedule at Lon- 
gren Aircraft Co. Inc., Torrance, 
Calif. will have eight three-day week- 
ends and four four-day weekends in 
1958. Longren’s 498 employees will 
have the first Monday of every month 
off but will work the following Sat- 
urday. Four weekends will be extended 
to four days by being combined with 
legal holidays. 
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GO BIG LEAGUE... 
GO MACGREGOR 


When you use MacGregor athletic equipment you’re going Big League all the 
way. MacGregor has been “The Choice Of Those Who Play The Game” since 1875. 


TENNIS 


Custom-fashioned MacGregor Tennis 
Rackets provide the performance and long 
life that you expect of the champion 
in sports equipment. Eleven distinctive 
models. USLTA-approved tennis balls. 





Backed by more tournament 
wins — national, regional and 
local, MacGregor is the 
world’s most wanted golf 
equipment . . . truly “The 
Greatest Name In Golf.” For 
woods, irons, balls or bags 
select MacGregor. 





ae ons sores 


UNIFORMS 


See your MacGregor 
dealer for complete range 
of carried-in-stock or 
tailored-to-order softball 
and baseball uniforms. 
MacGregor is “Tailor to 
the Major Leagues.” 
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BASEBALLS and SOFTBALLS 


There’s a MacGregor ball to fill your 
needs—13 baseballs and 15 softballs to 
choose from. MacGregor has the ball 
in the range to fit your program. 


BASEBALL SHOES 


In all baseball or softball there’s no finer 
shoe than MacGregor . . . for comfort, 
long life and smart appearance. See your 
dealer’s entire MacGregor line to select 
the right shoes for your teams. 


PLYLON RUBBER COVERED 
INFLATED BALLS 


Rugged MacGregor rubber cov- 
ered basketballs, volleyballs, and 
soccer balls, are “big league” in 
every way. Easier to maintain 
and longer lasting. 


See the complete MacGregor line at your Mac- 
Gregor dealer’s or write for illustrated catalogs. 


THE MACGREGOR CO., 4861 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


BASEBALL ® FOOTBALL @ BASKETBALL @© GOLF © TENNIS 
VOLLEYBALL @ SOCCER @ TRACK @ BADMINTON 
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APRIL COVER. The “Escapade” is a 
30 foot motor-sailor owned by Larry 
Le Vassuer and family of Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. The boat has 365 
sq. ft. of nylon sail and is powered 
by a 25 h.p. Universal engine. For a 
picture-story of what the Scotch-tapers 
are doing in boating, see page 12. 








@ IN MAY “RM” 


Conference Preview—A full-scale re- 
port of what will take place at the 
National Industrial Recreation As- 
sociation’s 17th annual conference 
and exhibit, this year at Fort Worth, 
Texas, from May 18 thru 21. 


You won't want to miss this issue. It 
will contain a complete summary of 
the conference program, some tips on 
what you ought not to miss, and a 
complete listing of exhibits. 


Sun Oil's Day Camp—Sun Oil Com- 
pany operates a very unusual Day 
Camp for employees’ children every 
summer instead of an annual Com- 
pany picnic. It's an excellent program 
that you might want to copy for your 
own company. 
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A few years ago, I found myself engaged in a 
game of horseshoes with a man I had previously 
only known across the bargaining table. Shortly 
afterwards, I heard him say: “Coons is not such a 
stinker as I thought he was.” 

And that fellow who played horseshoes with me 
wasn’t as much of a stinker as I had thought him 
to be before that game. He had been generally 
considered as an anti-Company man and a trouble- 
maker. 

Some months after that horseshoe game, reports 
came to me that his work had improved, and that 
subsequently he became a supervisor. I am not 
saying that I had anything personally to do with 
his changed attitude, but I do believe that the in- 
cident I recite had more to do with our considering 
each other “human” than all the high-sounding 
policy statements I, or the rest of the so-called 
brass, might make. 

You should think of the word “human”’ in hu- 
man relations as underscored, italicized, and em- 
blazoned in bold type—because the essence of 
employee relations is just plain simple human 
relations. Anything we can do to humanize the 
company and its management has more signifi- 
cance than all the techniques of industrial rela- 
tions, recreation, or personnel we can use—and 
this takes nothing whatsoever away from tech- 
niques because they are the tools for achieving this 
goal of good human relations. 


My Case for Recreation 


Dignity can be attained and friendly respect 
achieved, I am sure, through games, clubs and 
parties participated in by all levels of the company 
payroll. Therefore, my case for organized recrea- 
tion is that it is one of the important ways to 
attain warmth and esprit de corps within an indus- 
trial organization. 

Secondly, recreation develops people—morally, 
mentally, and physically. I don’t think the defini- 
tion of the word “recreation” is big enough. The 
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Industrial Recreation - What 
It Is - 


Robert B. Coons, Vice President of American 


and What It Can Do 


Potash & Chemical Corporation, tells what rec- 
reation means to him and his company’s em- 


ployees working in California’s Mojave Desert. 


by Robert B. Coons 


dictionary says it means “refreshment, or re- 
animation after toil.”” This sounds like everybody 
who works gets stale or inanimate. It is too nega- 
tive and presumes that there is no recreation or 
joy in working! 

Just for the purpose of my point, why not drop 
the prefix “re” and think of our subject as “crea- 
tion.’’ One of the definitions of ‘creation’ is “con- 
stituting or investing with a new character.” Cer- 
tainly the association of people in wholesome 
activities increases character and can, in fact, 
develop new and strong character where little pre- 
viously existed. 

In the horseshoe game I mentioned earlier, what 
did we find out about each other? Or what did the 
game itself bring out in us that led each to con- 
clude the other wasn’t a stinker? As I recall it, 
there were opportunities for each of us to exhibit 
courtesy, generosity, regularness, modesty and 
good sportsmanship. These are all things that 
organized activities can and should ‘develop. 


Recreation Develops the Individual 


Someone has well said that the measure of the 
success of an executive is his ability to develop the 
people below him. This development has two 
phases: (1) The development of the individual, 
and (2) the development of the group in any 
activity into a team. Teamwork, in turn, develops 
those who carry their share of the load and devel- 
ops leaders. It doesn’t take long in a game to find 
out about the guy who pulls in the wrong direction 
—and one will get you ten that he will be the same 
fellow who pulls in the wrong direction in the 
plant. 

Tt am a real proponent of organized recreation. 
Although it is by no means the only facet of em- 
ployee relations and should not be overemphasized, 
I believe no company will be as efficient without a 
well developed recreation program as with one. 

More than that, I believe that management is 
shirking its responsibilities to develop people when 
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it neglects this important function. And this 
charge is poignantly significant today when politi- 
cal, economic and ideological confusion is rampant. 


Our Plant in the Desert 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation is not 
a big company so far as the number of people on 
our payroll is concerned. We now employ about 
2,200 at locations extending from Los Angeles to 
West Hanover, Mass. Of this number, about 1,150 
are employed at our Trona plant. 

At Trona, we have a unique situation in that this 
plant is located far out on the Mojave Desert, 130 
miles from the nearest community of substantial 
size. Because of the location of this plant, we have 
had to give more attention to recreation than most 
companies of our size. If we provide the opportu- 
nities for games, clubs, parties, etc., our people 
will be less likely to drive over to the next town to 
have their diversions. In fact, for many, the latter 
is impossible. 

At our metropolitan locations, our recreation 
spending is pretty much in line with area practice 
but at Trona we spend more than do the companies 
in the Southern California area generally. I believe 
that at Trona, it amounts to approximately three 
cents per hour per employee. These costs are prin- 
cipally used for providing building or space for 
employee or community organizations, mainte- 
nance of these facilities and furnishing equipment. 

We provide buildings or space in buildings for 
32 active clubs. In companies located in the nearby 
cities, many of these would be provided by the 
communities themselves. Our facilities include a 
golf course and clubhouse; a recreation building— 
including 4 bowling alleys, club rooms and dance 
hall—a recreation park and playground around a 
large swimming pool several miles out of Trona. 


From Golf to Elbow-Bending 

There are 16 men’s bowling teams at Trona, 8 
women’s bowling teams, a variety of youngsters’ 
teams, and a 200-member Golf Club. Frequently, 
on a Saturday or Sunday the entire membership 
can be counted on the course. The fairways, inci- 
dentally, are loaded with sand dunes and the 
greens are made of oil and sand. Also at Trona, we 
have square dance clubs, weightlifters, and every- 
thing from church socials to elbow-bending ses- 
sions. The latter activity we feel needs no encour- 
agement from the Company. 

As is true of most companies, our program is to 
do all that is necessary to encourage and finan- 
cially support the activities without overdoing it 
to the extent of paternalism. We find that if you 
give people the place to do things, they would 
much rather run the activity themselves and con- 
tribute to its cost. This, I am sure, is the most 
healthy situation. 

To end my case for emphasis on recreation, I 
would like to repeat that the two greatest values 
of well-operated programs are human relations and 
the development of people. A management that 
does these two things will be making a major con- 
tribution to our country’s welfare in these troub- 
lous times. 


AMERICAN POTASH & Chemical Corporation bowling 
enthusiasts watch Doris Nelson demonstrate form which won 
her high singles crown in 1957 Trona league tournament. 
AP&CC operates recreation center alleys for its employees. 
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MOJAVE DESERT sand diamonds get heavy play during 
Trona‘s heavy Little League competition. 


GROUP OF AP&CC employees hole out on the company’s 
18-hole golf course at Trona, California. Over 200 em- 
ployees use the course which is sand with oil greens. 
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One of the oldest and most- 
popular Easter-time activities is 
the “egg hunt.” Thousands of 
plants throughout the United 
States conduct Easter egg hunts 
for the children of their em- 
ployees annually. Every year, it 
seems, interest increases and so 
do the number of kids who par- 
ticipate. 

Here are a few tips on planning 
the Easter Egg Hunt that are 
sure to make the event a thor- 
ough success, not only for the 
kids but the parents as well: 

1. Hide the eggs, candy and 
peanuts the morning of the hunt, 
not the night before. If you are 
going to award prizes, try color- 
ing the eggs different colors and 
award a varied number of points 
for each color. 

2. Have a set starting area for 
the hunt, with plenty of help on 
hand to keep things moving. 

3. Divide the hunt area for dif- 
ferent age groups. The maximum 






































Here are a few tips to help you plan 


one of the most popular activities for 


Conducting an 


Kaster Ege Hunt 
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THE PROUD and the envious! Well, who wouldn’‘t be? This 
young chap has just won a real, live bunny in Ethyl Cor- 
poration’s annual Easter Egg Hunt at Houston, Texas. 





prizes for (a) Most eggs, (b) 
Best basket decoration, and (c) 
Specially marked eggs. 

7. Show a movie before the 
hunt, if you have time. Most 
popular time to hold a hunt is 
around 11 a.m., but this is op- 
tional. 

8. Have ice cream afterwards. 

9. Set up a first aid station 
just in case there’s an injury or ’ 
two. 

ail “7 10. Be prepared for rain, snow, 
REGISTER every child before the event or cold. If the weather is too bad, 
make sure you can have an in- 

door program. 


Many companies hold their egg 
age limit should be 10 years of hunts on the Saturday preceding 
age. Easter. The Ethyl Corporation of 

4. Have a mike on hand to Houston, Texas, holds an annual 
make announcements during and affair and finds that the most 
before the hunt, as well as for popular prizes are live chicks and 
awarding prizes after it’s over. rabbits, plus a good supply of 

5. See that everyone gets a LJHaster baskets. Chocolate rabbits 
prize (candy, color book, etc.) are distributed to every child that 
when they register for the hunt. registers. | 

6. Have a costumed Easter Actually, if you have a lot of 
Bunny on hand to award the kids, the egg hunt won’t last very | 

long so make plans for additional 
THESE THREE GIRLS won Easter bas- entertainment. Movies, followed 
kets in Dow Chemical Company‘s an- by plenty of ice cream, are cer- 
nual egg hunt at Pittsburg, California, tain to make the day for every 
last year. kid who participates. 





starts. To add a bit of color have the 
helpers costumed as bunnies. 
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NEW TRANSATLANTIC SERVICE 
CUTS TRAVEL COSTS FOR EMPLOYEE GROUPS 





OVERSEAS NATIONAL AIRWAYS 

















©@ For employees of the same company, employ- 
ees of the same State, Federal or Municipal 
government agency, and other CAB-approved 
groups. 


@ Flights to Continental Europe 30% to 40% 
cheaper than the proposed new thrift fares, 
enabling millions more to travel. 


At last Europe is within the time and dollar budget of millions of bread-winners. Employees 
of your company can broaden their backgrounds, enrich their experience, and return to 
work refreshed after a dream of a vacation! ONA has a verifiable reputation for reliable, 
on-time performance — over 25 million miles’ experience in over-water charter flights. Our 
fleet of new DC-6's equipped with air-borne radar and completely modernized DC-4’s as- 
sure the comforts of touris! service with 36” seat spacing. Two stewardesses serve hot 
meals and provide ali the other amenities of fine tourist service. 


Now confirming dates direct or through your travel agent for 1958. 


Write or phone for illustrated brochure or for rates and other information. 


OVERSEAS NATIONAL AIRWAYS 


Oakland International Airport 11 West 42nd Street 1523 L Street, N.W. 
Oakland 14, California New York 36, N.Y. Washington 5, D.C. 
LOckhaven 2-2247 Wisconsin 7-1294 REpublic 7-6622 


Overseas National Airways is licensed by the CAB as a Supplemental Air Carrier 


Overseas National Airways is a member of the National Industrial Recreation Association. 
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Archery is one of the fastest growing sports 
in America today. Here are a few tips on 
equipment, facilities and instruction that 
will help you organize your own club. 


How To Organize An 


ARCHERY 
CLUB 


By PAUL WILL 


Executive Secretary 
Archery Manufacturers and Dealers Association 





For the first time in history last Fall, every one 
of the 48 states had an open season on deer hunt- 
ing with bow and arrow. Over 400,000 bowhunters 
responded to the lure of “quiet shooting” and 
killed an estimated 4,000 deer. 

Because of the growing interest in bowhunting 
and field shooting, archery has taken on new im- 
portance as an industrial recreation activity. More 
and more employees are taking up the sport. It of- 
fers many challenges that surpass gun-hunting, 
especially the fact that big game can be stalked 
and shot under conditions which test the skill of 
the archer in tracking and shooting. 

The organization of this new enthusiasm around 
an Employee Archery Club is a natural. Many 
bowhunters who have met in the woods for the 
first time outside of the plant are glad to preserve 
the pleasant memories of their experiences through 
an archery club. 





THERE ARE NEARLY 5 million archers in the United States | 
today. Dorothy Nowack, of Republic Aviation’s archery club, 
is one of the most avid archery enthusiasts. Here she shows 
how the arrows should be extracted from the target, by 
How To Start turning them from either left or right with a slight twist 


f ttempti , 
Most archery clubs start as an outgrowth of a A: ONS TE 


training program in archery skills. After a short 


skill course in archery is offered by an expert ' 
archer, interest in organizing a club usually fol- Give @ few lectures about the terms of archery, 


lows. Here are some basic tips on how to start a how to string a bow, nocking, draw ng releasing. 
training program: Preliminary instruction should be “dry shooting”; 
PROMOTION. A simple announcement in the that is the beginners should go through the ul 
company paper or on the bulletin boards will do. tions of shooting without actually releasing the 
Arrange to show an archery film or two on hunt- "row. Use lightweight bows for training. 
ing, target and trick shooting at the first meeting. FIRST SHOOTING. After the first few lecture 
These films are available free from many of the Sessions, your archery audience will want to do | 
archery equipment manufacturers. And have an some actual shooting. Set up a target area with 
expert archer on hand to give a demonstration. the targets set about 10 yards from point of shoot- [ 
This will arouse interest and respect for your ing. Use a large target and don’t let the shooters | 
undertaking. move back until they can hit the target with every 
THE BEGINNING GROUP. You'll find that shot. 
many of the employees who respond to your call EQUIPMENT. You'll need some equipment for 
are beginners in the sport. You must offer them the training program. If you don’t have your own, 
something concrete to stimulate their interest. possibly you can borrow some bows and arrows 


gs BN 
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from a local dealer. You should encourage your 
beginning archers to purchase their own equip- 
ment as soon as possible. Those who own their own 
equipment will naturally show more interest in 
the sport and can do some actual shooting in the 
field. 

After you’ve set the groundwork through the 
organization of an archery training program as 
part of your regular recreation activities program, 
members of your classes will sugs‘est the forma- 
tion of an archery club. You should be ready to 
offer a sound program of organization to fulfill 
their desires. 


Club Organization 

Most archery clubs consist of the following offi- 
cers: president, vice president and secretary-treas- 
urer. The President appoints committee chairmen 
and presides at meetings. The Vice President acts 
in the absence of the president. And the Secretary- 
Treasurer records club minutes, collects dues, and 
pays bill. 

In addition to the appointed or elected officers, 
the archery club should have the following officers 
to oversee activities. outdoor target chairman, field 
archery chairman, indoor target chairman, pub- 
licity chairman, scorekeeper and awards chairman, 
and a social chairman. 

Each chairman should have the authority to 
appoint committee members to assist him or her in 
carrying out the committee’s duties. Usually each 
committee makes plans for tournament events, 
club programs, shooting schedules, etc. These 
plans are then presented to the club at a general 
meeting and approved by the members after dis- 
cussion and possible modification. 


National Organizations 

There are three main organizations of archery 
clubs in this country. All of them have affiliated 
clubs, and sponsor interesting club activities for 
all ages in local and national tournaments. The 
industrial archery club will probably want to affil- 
iate with one of these groups. Write to them for 
further information and handbooks on club affairs, 
sample club constitutions, and how to get your 
club organized. 

Here is a complete listing of the national or- 
ganizations: 

1. American Bowhunters Association, Lloyd 
Wintersteen, Secretary-Treasurer, Box 241, Lan- 
sing, Illinois. 

2. National Field Archery Association, John L. 
Yount, Secretary, Box 388, Redlands, California. 

3. The National Archery Association, 20212 
Bayview Avenue, Santa Ana, California. 


Helpful Aids 

There are many excellent aids available on arch- 
ery instruction and club organization. The Archery 
Dealers and Manufacturers Association, P. O. Box 
127, Waverly, Iowa, can supply booklets on arch- 
ery instruction courses, how to select archery 
equipment, and tips on safety instruction. A bro- 
chure, which lists all available archery aids, may 
be obtained by writing directly to AMADA. 





Improve Your Archery 


P retty Dorothy Nowack, of Republic Avia- 
tion’s Thunderjet Bowmens Club, presents a 
one-minute lesson in basic archery techniques. 
Republic’s Thunderjet Bowmen, who meet 
every Wednesday at 5 p.m. at Bethpage State 
Park in Long Island, N. Y., offer complete in- 
struction in the sport and in the selection of 
proper equipment. Their archery club meet- 
ings are spiced with bowhunting movies, field 
events, and annual tournaments. The club is 








open to both male and female employees. 





GRIP BOW naturally but 
not tightly. Lay arrow 
along shelf on bow along- 
side bow-grip and slide it 
straight back to strip, grip- 
ping string with first three 
fingers. 





# 


SWING BOW to vertical 
position, extending string- 
arm directly toward the 
target. Take a deep breath 
as you draw. All the form 
and style in the world 
can‘t substitute for prac- 
tice and more practice. 





STANCE is very important. 
Spread feet well apart 
with weight of body evenly 
distributed. Keeping body 
weight well distributed on 
feet, slowly raise bow as 
shown in photo. 





DRAW BACK evenly, feel- 
ing easy rhythm. Elbow is 
out. Keep your bow arm 
straight. Without moving 
any other part of your 
body, let the string off 
your finger tips . . . Bulls- 
eye! 
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At Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s many plants scattered throughout Minne- 
sota’s fabulous lake country, the boating bug has 
bitten nearly everyone. Clerks, engineers, vice 
presidents, accountants, secretaries, and produc- 
tion employees are sailing off in all directions on 
weekends and holidays. 

There’s been no survey to find out how many 
employees own and operate boats but, if a survey 
were taken, Minnesota Mining would probably lead 
the parade of industrial boating enthusiasts. Com- 
pany employees own practically every type afloat, 
and dozens of boats have been built to their own 
specifications. 

According to James Keith, editor of The 3M 
Megaphone, company newspublication, there’s been 
no attempt to organize and stimulate the boating 
boom. It has just happened. In fact, boating en- 
thusiasts are an individualistic lot who prefer to 
choose their style of participation whether it be 
cruising with a 45-foot cabin craft or trolling after 
trout with a 12-foot aluminum runabout. 

You can almost say that boating is a way of life 
for 3M employees. Ever since daylight saving time 
brought more sunlight for summer playtime, Min- 
nesota Mining employees have adopted boating as 
their favorite after-work pastime. The accessibility 
of the many Minnesota lakes and rivers makes it 
possible for many 3M employees to be out in their 
boats for a cruise an hour after quitting time. 

The company itself, which produces many prod- 
ucts which are used in the manufacturing of boats, 


THIS SLEEK 14-foot 25 horsepower runabout was purchased as a hull, by C. B. Brandon (left), 3M marketing supervisor, 
and completely finished in his spare time. 
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BOATING BOOMS _ | 
at Minnesota Mining————~ 


has publicized the many benefits of the sport, es- 
pecially the importance of boating as an excellent 
family activity. 

Minnesota Mining employees have found a ro- 
mantic appeal in boating too. It gives many work- 
ers, who spend their work days in routine plant 
activities, an opportunity to explore and discover 
the many beauties of Minnesota’s lakes and rivers. 
It’s a wonderful way to become more familiar with 
the state’s rich natural environment. 


Employee enthusiasm in boating takes diverse 
forms. Some workers have set a luxury craft as 
their ultimate goal, while others will utilize their 
own skills to build do-it-yourself craft from kits 
that may cost as little as $30 or $40. Whatever the 
goal, whatever the budget, the results are always 
the same—plenty of wholesome fun and enjoyment 
for every member of the family. 


Industrial firms that are located near lakes, riv- 
ers, and other natural waterways might well con- 
sider the promotion of boating as an industrial 
recreation club activity or simply encourage em- 
ployees to participate on their own. The leisure- 
time benefits of the sport are well worth develop- 
ing. 

Complete information on the organization of 
boating clubs, how to choose a boat, safety afloat, 
tips on planning cruises, and motion pictures on 
the sport are available for the asking from The 
Outboard Boating Club of America, 307 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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CRUISING DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI is family fun for Milt Bach, 3M Scotch tape coater, his wife, Edna, and dog, Rusty. 
Milt purchased the cruiser at last year’s St. Paul boat show and uses it for weekend excursions on the Mississippi. 





THIS CONVERTED 40-foot Navy LCP, which sleeps 
six and is powered by a 250 h.p. diesel engine, 
provides the summer entertainment for Leon Ratte 
and his entire family. Ratte is a Minnesota Mining 
tool design engineer. 





RIVER HOUSEBOATS are popular with boat en- 
thusiasts who like a few of the comforts of home on 
their hulls. Ken Cox, 3M tape lab technician, and 
his wife, Inez, can sleep four on this 36-footer. 

















RIMES 


The following report on insurance protection for recreation participanis 
was compiled by a group of NIRA insurance consultants. It discusses 


some of the most common methods used by U. S. industrial firms to 
provide insurance coverage for sports injuries. 


Insurance Methods for Recreation Activities 


P roviding industrial employees with adequate in- 
surance protection against recreation accidents is 
a rather complex problem. It is a problem faced by 
every company and by every recreation adminis- 
trator. 

How do most U. S. industrial firms insure their 
program participants? A national survey, con- 
ducted several years ago, showed that only half of 
the companies surveyed provided specific insurance 
protection for their sports participants. The survey 
covered 472 firms in 36 states and represented a 
total employment of 1,200,000 people. Only 219 
(15% of those reporting) provided insurance cov- 
erage. Among those reporting insurance protection 
plans, these were the most common methods of 
protection: 


PLAN 1. True Group Insurance. (60 per cent) 

PLAN 2: Attaching a Voluntary Medical Pay- 
ments Endorsement on Liability Insurance Poli- 
cies. (22 per cent) 


PLAN 3: Attaching a Voluntary Compensation 
Endorsement on Workmen’s Compensation Poli- 
cies. (36 per cent) 


In many cases reported, Plan 1 was also used in 
combination with one or both of Plans 2 and 3. 

A further discussion of each of these types of 
insurance coverage follows, listing some of the 
advantages and disadvantages: 


1. True Group Insurance 


Apparently some firms have felt that the bene- 
fits afforded by a True Group Insurance Policy 
were adequate. However, a disadvantage of this 
form of insurance is that it affords only non- 
occupational coverage. 

Another problem is that a number of True 
Group Insurance policies require that the injured 
employee must be hospitalized before any benefits 
become payable under the contract. However, 
while many injuries may not require hospital con- 
finement, nonetheless, they still can prove to be 
quite expensive to the injured party. A sprained 
ankle, for instance, is common in active sports 
participation and usually requires several treat- 
ments by a doctor, but it would not necessarily in- 
volve hospital confinement. 

Generally, group policies offer a schedule type 
benefit; that is, so much per day for hospital con- 
finement and allowance for miscellaneous expenses 
in hospital and a specified allowance for surgical 
procedures and doctor’s visits. Very few group 
plans are written on a blanket basis. 
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As you can readily see, the True Group Insur- 
ance Plan, unless it provides for out-patient cover- 
age, is limited in its scope of application to recrea- 
tion activities and participant protection. 


2. Liability Insurance 


The basic Liability Policy excludes coverage for 
injuries sustained by the employee while he is 
engaged in the employment of the insured, and 
further excludes any obligation for which the in- 
sured may be held liable under any Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. 

Many Liability Policies have a medical payments 
endorsement attached to them. However, the basic 
Medical Payments Endorsement excludes coverage 
for bodily injury, sickness, disease or death sus- 
tained by any person participating, instructing or 
practicing in any physical training, sport, athletic 
activity or contest. 





THIS IS HOW sports accidents happen. Don Polachek, 
member of the Allen-Bradley Company’s team in the Mil- 
waukee Muni League, takes a left smash to the face as he 
tries to drive around an opposing player. No foul was called 
on the play but Polachek needed two stitches to close a cut 
over his eye. Allen-Bradley players are covered by special 
insurance which covers game accidents. Photo by Dick 
Johnson, Allen-Bradley photographer. 
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PERFORMANCE MAKES THEM FAMOUS 
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125 GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Natural Ash White Finish. Turned from choice, open-air-seasoned White Ash 
Genuine Autographed models of the twenty-five sluggers listed below comprise the No. 125 line. An assortment of not fewer than six different models is 


guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 4/33", 5/34'', and 3/35" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 27 pounds Each $4.50 
MODELS: 

Henry Aaron Yogi Berra Ted Kluszewski Gil McDougald Al Schoendienst 

Richie Ashburn Nelson Fox Harvey Kuenn PeeWee Reese Roy Sievers 

Ernie Banks Al Kaline Mickey Mantle Jackie Robinson Duke Snider 

Gus Bell George Kell Ed Mathews Babe Ruth Ted Williams 


1258S SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. (Not illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 125 above, but turned to 
slightly smaller dimensions for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, Pony League, and other teen-age players. 
Listed below are the Autographed models in the 125S group. An assortment of not fewer than six different models is guaranteed to each carton of one 
dozen. Packed 4/32'', 5/33'', and 3/34'' bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $4.50 


MODELS: Henry Aaron, Yogi Berra, Al Kaline, George Kell, Ted Kluszewski, Harvey Kuenn, Mickey Mantle, Ed Mathews, Jackie Robinson, Babe Ruth, 
Duke Snider, Ted Williams. 


43 ASH FUNGO. GENUINE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. (Not illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 125 above. Each carton of 
one dozen contains three (34'') infield and nine (37"' and 38'') outfield fungoes. Shipping weight, 20 pounds Each $4.50 
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125 EBONY FINISH GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Turned from choice, open-air-seasoned timber. Rich Ebony 
Finish with gold branding. Six different models are guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 4/33", 5/34", and 3/35"' bats in each carton. Shipping 


weight, 27 pounds Each $4.50 
eS : 
Se No. 150 Pas Qnand Slam 
iS 5 Yond Xam 
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150 GRAND SLAM—Natural White Finish. Turned from select Northern White Ash Timber. Patterned after the original models of the famous sluggers 
whose names they bear. Six different models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/33'', 5/34", and 3/35" bats in each carton. Shipping 
weight, 26 pounds We ae Each $3.60 


150S SPECIAL GRAND SLAM—(Noft Illustrated). sage and finish identical to No. 150 above, but turned to slightly smaller dimensions for the par- 
ticular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, Pony League, and other teen-age players. Six different models guaranteed to 








each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/32", 5/33'', and 3/34" bats in carton. Shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $3.60 
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140S spEecIAL POWER DRIVE. Natural White Finish. Turned from fine White Ash. Patterned after the original models of the famous sluggers whose 
names they bear, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, Pony League, 
and other teen-age players. Six different models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Assorted lengths 32" to 34": shipping weight, 24 pounds. 


Each $3.05 
Bats for PONY LEAGUE Bats for BABE RUTH LEAGUE 
Numbers 125S, 150S, 140S, and 130S (also the Junior Any baseball bat in the Louisville Slugger line not longer 
and Little League numbers) are approved for PONY than 34" may be used in BABE RUTH LEAGUE play. 
LEAGUE play. These numbers are particularly suitable However, the “specials (125S, 150S, 140S, and 130S) 
for players of this age group. are particularly suitable for players of this age group. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Also Makers of Louisville Grand Slam Golf Clubs 


Copyright 1958 











LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BASEBALL BATS 
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HARVEY KUENN MODEL 





14W) SAFE HIT. Finished in Natural Ash White and supplied in an assortment of famous sluggers' models in each carton of one dozen. Assorted lengths 
from 32" to 35''; shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $2.60 
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11B) BIG LEAGUER. Black finish with white tape grip. An assortment of famous sluggers' models in each carton of one dozen. Lengths range from 32'' 
to 35'': shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $2.30 
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130S SPECIAL SAFE HIT. Turned from Ash with rich Dark Maroon Finish. Patterned after the original models of the famous sluggers whose names they 
bear, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth Leaque, Pony League, and 
other teen-age players. Six different models guaranteed to the carton of one dozen, assorted lengths 32"' to 34"; shipping weight, 24 pounds. $2.2 

Each $2.20 





§ LEADER. Light Brown Finish. Assorted famous sluggers' models. Assorted lengths, from 32'' to 35’, shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $1.80 
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125LL GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGERS. Large size Junior bat. Turned from select, open-air-seasoned White Ash and 
Hickory. Each carton of one dozen contains approximately half with Natural White Finish and half with Antique Finish. Autographs of Henry Aaron, 
Yogi Berra, Mickey Mantle, Babe Ruth, Duke Snider, and Ted Williams. Packed 3/29", 4/30", 3/31", and 2/32" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 
21 pounds Each $3.35 
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125BB GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—EBONY FINISH. Large size Junior bat. Turned from select open-air-seasoned 
timber. Imprinted white tape grip. Autographs of Henry Aaron, Yogi Berra, Mickey Mantle, Babe Ruth, Duke Snider, and Ted Williams. Lengths, 


3/29", 4/30", 3/31", and 2/32" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 21 pounds Each $3.35 
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125) GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Medium size Junior bat. Turned from select open-air-seasoned Ash. Approxi- 
mately half of the 125J bats have natural finish as shown above; the other half have an ebony finish. Autographs of Henry Aaron, Yogi Berra, Mickey 
Mantle, Babe Ruth, Duke Snider, and Ted Williams. Lengths 3/29'', 4/30", 3/31", and 2/32''. Shipping weight 19 pounds Each $2.60 
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JL LITTLE LEAGUE "It's a Louisville." Large size Junior bat with attractive Ebony Finish and gold branding. Each bat contains the name of one 
of these famous hitters: Henry Aaron, Yogi Berra, Mickey Mantle, Babe Ruth, Duke Snider, and Ted Williams. Lengths 29'' to 32''. Shipping weight, 
19 pounds Each $2.20 





J2 . LITTLE LEAGUE. Large size Junior bat. Light Brown Finish. Each bat branded with name of one of these famous hitters: Henry Aaron, 
Yogi Berra, Mickey Mantle, Babe Ruth, Duke Snider, and Ted Williams. Lengths 29"' to 32". Shipping weight, 19 pounds Each $1.80 
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125Y OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 12. For the consistent hitter, a small-barreled bat with gradual taper to small grip. Antique 








Finish. Finest selection of Second-Growth Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen to carton, 6/33"' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $3.60 
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125W OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Assortment of popular models packed in carton of one dozen. Turned from select Ash and/or 
Hickory, and Powerized. Finished in Natural Ash-White. Lengths, 6/33'' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $3.25 
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SOFTBALL 





125B OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. A splendid assortment of models that will meet requirements of the various types of hitters. Red 
Maroon Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory, and Powerized. One dozen in carton, 6/33'' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $3.25 
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125C OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 8. ‘"Fast-Swing'’ Model for hitting fast pitching. Bottle-shaped large barrel tha tapers 
quickly to small grip. Natural White Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory, and Powerized. One dozen to carton, 6/31" and 6/32"; shipping 
weight, 23 pounds Each $3.25 
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250B OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER ''BLACK BETSY'' ASSORTED SOFTBALL MODELS. A splendid variety of models—answers full team requirements. 
Ebony Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen in carton, 6/33"' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $3.25 
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125T . OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 6. For heavy hitters—a bottle-shaped model with large barrel, tapering quickly to a medium 
grip. Natural White Finish. Turned from select Ash and Powerized. One dozen to carton, 6/33'' and 6/34''; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $3.25 


SOFT BALLMODEL 8 





250€ OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 8. ''Fast-Swing'’ Model for hitting fast pitching. Bottle-shaped—large barrel that quickly 
tapers to small handle. Ebony Finish. Turned from select Ash and/or Hickory and Powerized. Each carton, 6/3l"' and 6/32". Shipping weight, 22 pounds 
Each $3.25 
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125L OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL MODEL 1. For girl hitters. A small-barreled bat with gradual taper to a small grip. Natural White 
Finish Ash and Powerized. One dozen in carton, 33'' length. Shipping weight, 19 pounds Each $3.25 














200A OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Supplied in assorted softball models. Finished in Brown Antique and Powerized. Turned from 
high-quality Ash and/or Hickory. One dozen to carton, 31'' and 32"' lengths; shipping weight, 18 pounds Each $2.85 














102 OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models of first quality Ash and Hickory. Oil Tempered and finished 
in Saddle Brown. Packed one dozen to carton, 6/33"' and 6/34''; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.85 
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100€ OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER ''FAST-SWING'' SOFTBALL MODEL. Turned from high quality Hickory and finished in Medium Brown. One dozen 


in carton, 6/31'' and 6/32"; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.85 
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100W OFFICIAL LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models. Turned from high quality Ash and/or Hickory. Natural White 
Finish and Oil Tempered. One dozen in carton, 6/33'' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $2.85 


94 OFFICIAL ‘‘It's a Louisville'' SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted models turned from Ash and Hickory. Brown Finish and Black Zapon grip. One dozen in 
carton, 6/33"' and 6/34''; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.20 
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54C OFFICIAL ‘'It's a Louisville'' SOFTBALL BAT—Bottle-shaped ''Fast Swing'’ model. Made of Ash and Hickory, with Ebony Brown Finish. One dozen 








in carton, 6/31"' and 6/32"; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.20 
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94L OFFICIAL ‘It's a Louisville’’ GIRLS' MODEL. Natural White Finish Ash with Blue Zapon Grip. One dozen in carton, 33'' length; shipping weight, 
18 pounds Each $2.20 
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52H OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from Hickory, and finished in Ebony. One dozen assorted models to carton, 33"' and 34" lengths; shipping weight, 
23 pounds a 


Each $1.80 
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52 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Natural Finish. Ash. One dozen assorted models in carton, 33'' and 34'' lengths; shipping weight, 22 pounds. Each $1.80 
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SIH OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from Hickory with Maroon Finish and Gray Zapon Grip. Assorted models. One dozen to carton, 33'' and 34" 
lengths; shipping weight 22 pounds Each $1.60 
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50 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Brown Finish. One dozen assorted models to carton, 33'' and 34" lengths; shipping weight 22 pounds Each $1.25 
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The Liability Policy may be endorsed to specifi- 
cally provide Medical Payments protection for 
your employees while they are engaged in the 
aforementioned activities. Generally, this proce- 
dure is followed only if the employees are going 
to engage in sports activities only a few times 
during the course of the year. 

Utilizing the Liability Policy to provide accident 
protection for recreation participants is a most 
expensive way of trying to provide insurance cov- 
erage. It is not generally recommended. 


3. Workmen’s Compensation 

The Workmen’s Compensation Policy is a con- 
tractual agreement under which the insurance 
company agrees to assume the liability imposed 
upon the employer by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act or Law. 

A large number of employers are endeavoring 
to provide their employees with insurance protec- 
tion while employees are engaged in sports activi- 
ties through Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 
Quite frankly, it is a moot point as to whether or 
not employees thus protected have the coverage 
that they actually need. 

A Workmen’s Compensation Law is not re- 
garded as complex. It is the factual interpretation 
of the law which causes the confusion and diffi- 
culty. In essence, the laws of several states, while 
differing in amount and type of benefits, are predi- 
cated upon the idea that an employee shall be 
compensated for injuries which “arise out of and 
during the course of employment.’ What consti- 
tutes “arising out of and during the course of 
employment” is the question which the courts are 
frequently called upon to interpret. 

Just as individuals will give different interpreta- 
tions on any given fact situation, so also do the 
courts. Thus, varying interpretations run through- 
out this particular field of law, making it practi- 
cally impossible to draw any nationwide standard 
opinions, and making any interpretation of the 
holdings of the various courts extremely difficult. 

This is particularly true when, as in the situa- 
tion before us, the courts are faced not with the 
routine day-to-day employer-employee relationship 
but rather with the social and recreational activi- 
ties which have been sponsored or approved by 
employers for the benefit of their employees. Here 
especially is the problem more confusing, because 
of the peculiar nature of the facts, with injury re- 
sulting from circumstances not usually connected 
with the time, place or regular occupation of the 
employee. 


Recommended Insurance Coverage 


Perhaps the surest way of providing insurance 
protection for those employees participating in 
recreation activities is by purchasing special acci- 
dent insurance policies specifically for that pur- 
pose. In the interim, it may be wise to consult with 
the person responsible for the company’s insur- 
ance coverages to determine if there is accident 
insurance or some other plan in force for protec- 
tion of employees engaged in recreation activities. 


RM Asks the Question: 


“What Type of Insurance 
Do You Carry on Your 
Recreation Participants?” 


WALTER R. KELK 


Executive Secretary 
Engineering Department 
Employees’ Activities 
Association 

E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 





“In our Engineering Department Employees’ 
Activities Association, which has over 3600 mem- 
bers, the basic approach to insuring employees 
against injuries during recreational activities can 
be summed up by quoting an old saying: ‘An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.’ 

“In the rare event of an accident, the individual 
employee’s Blue Cross and Accident and Health 
Insurance policies cover serious injuries. Primarily 
as a legal protection to the officers and members, 
the Activities Association carries bodily injury lia- 
bility insurance to $50,000-$100,000 limits and 
property damage insurance in the amount of 
$5,000.” 


LARRY DEAL 


Supervisor, 

Personnel Activities 
Inland Manufacturing 
Division 

General Motors Corporation 
Dayton, Ohio 





“Participants in our recreation program are cov- 
ered by the same group insurance as other em- 
ployees. Through one of the nation’s leading insur- 
ance companies, participants are provided with 
life, extra accident, sickness and accident, and 
total and permanent disability coverage. 

“The coverage in each case depends upon the 
employee’s base rate. The extra accident life insur- 
ance paid on death by accidental means is equal 
to 50% of the basic life insurance. Sick and acci- 
dent benefits are paid for a maximum of 26 weeks 
for any one period of disability. Total and perma- 
nent disability benefits are paid in monthly install- 
ments and based on $20 per $1000 of life insurance 
coverage for a period of 50 months. 
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The WHY and HOW of 


COMPANY CHORUSES 


The company chorus is a stimulating activity for all em- 


ployees—and it’s easy to organize. 


By ADA 


When the National Industrial 
Recreation Association surveyed 
its member companies in 1957 to 
determine what activities were 
most popular in industria! pro- 
grams, company choruses ran 
away with the balloting in the 
music field. 

There was good reason for the 
chorus landslide, too! Music is 
something that nearly everyone 
likes and the company chorus is 
a group activity that can accom- 
modate all comers — everyone 
from the bathroom baritone to 
the trilling tenor. 

According to a recent study 
made by the American Music 
Conference, U.S. industry is thor- 
oughly chorused. AMC reports 
that over 74% of the nation’s 
firms with 250 employees or more 
have choruses. 

Dr. Theodore Vosburgh, an 
Eastman School of Music gradu- 
ate and Dow Chemical Company’s 
first full-time music director, 


PASKIND 


sums up industry’s interest in 
group singing activities this 
way: “People participate in a 
company chorus because they are 
continually learning something 
new, continually accomplishing 
self-improvement. The company 
chorus adds great interest to a 
worker’s life.” 


Many Successful Choruses 


There are literally thousands 
of outstanding industrial choral 
groups. Almost every one has 
contributed tremendously to the 
prestige of the company that 
sponsors the group, as well as to 
the community of which its mem- 
bers are a part. 

For the last 20 years, the Dow 
Chemical Company’s chorus has 
received national recognition for 
its splendid performances 
throughout the U.S. The Dow 
chorus has performed at army 
hospitals, civic benefits, and, 


through donations it has received 


U. S. STEEL’S Male Glee Club of Gary, Indiana has won many honors in musical competitions. 


at these concerts, has financed 
music scholarships for promising 
young music students. Dow 
chorus funds have also been used 
to equip a high school band, help 
finance a local youth camp, and 
send a South African student to 
college in America. 

United States Steel’s chorus 
has also been unusually success- 
ful. Last year, it won three first 
place awards in the Chicagoland 
Music Festival. Its mixed chorus 
has taken home awards and 
plaques from dozens of national 
music competitions. The U.S. 
Steel chorus was organized as a 
male group in 1932, and, after 
World War II, was divided into 
three units: a 70 voice male 
chorus, a 60 voice women’s glee 
club, and a mixed chorus. Mem- 
bers of all of these units come 
from the five subsidiary plants 
of U.S. Steel Corporation in Gary, 
Indiana. 

General Electric’s ‘““Lamplight- 
er-ettes,’”’ a female quartet which 
sings to the accompaniment of a 
ukelele, is one of the most popu- 
lar singing groups in the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, area. The girls prac- 
tice every lunch hour in an empty 
office. Their first public appear- 
ance was at Cleveland’s annual 
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CHEERING UP PATIENTS in hospitals is one of the many good deeds performed 





by U. S. Steel Corporation's Good Fellow Club’s Choralers. The group has become 
known throughout the midwest as the ‘‘Men of Steel with Hearts of Gold’’ due to 
so many charitable performances of this type. 


group of voices. Choose a person 
who understands and sympa- 
thizes with the amateur singer as 
well as the professional. Employ- 
ees usually prefer a leader from 
outside the company who can be 
engaged for specific periods to 
lead the group. You may find 
someone in the plant who can 
serve in this capacity but con- 
sider the benefits of the ‘out- 
sider” as well. It may make the 
difference between a good and 
mediocre chorus. The outsider is 
usually an impartial judge of 
tastes and abilities and is far re- 
moved from “inside’’ conflicts. 

2. An Accompanist. You 
shouldn’t have any trouble find- 
ing a pianist or accompanist 
from within your organization. 
Work with the choral director in 
reviewing candidates prior to se- 
lection. An accompanist who can 
play both organ and piano is a 
definite advantage as many choral 
arrangements are greatly en- 
hanced by organ accompaniment. 

3. Rehearsal Room. Find a 
room that can be used regularly. 
It should be reasonably private 
and be large enough to seat the 
entire group. It should also have 
a small podium and music stand, 
room for a piano, and storage 
Space for music and choir robes. 


4. Rehearsals. Regular rehears- 
als are best held outside working 
hours. Try to arrange rehearsals 
immediately after working hours. 
It is a pleasant practice to allow 
a brief time for socializing over a 
light dinner before rehearsal or 
after rehearsal, if dinner facili- 
ties are available. 

5. Music. At the beginning, 
what and how much music you 
will need will depend on the size 
of the group and the type of mu- 
sic the director chooses to sing. 
Have a copy of each selection for 
each individual. Start with a few 
numbers—and add to your music 
library as the group’s repertoire 
broadens. Generally, the music 
sung by company choruses ranges 
from popular to classical, from 
hymn to jazz. Variety is always 
the spice of the performance and 
should be emphasized. 

6. Robes and Costumes. Don’t 
underestimate costuming. Ap- 
pearance of the choral group is a 
major factor in the success of the 
activity. Dress the group uni- 
formly in dignified robes. Con- 
sider company colors for the 
robes and special identifications, 
if desired. For an example, Re- 
public Aviation’s mixed chorus 
wears dark robes with a large 
“R” on the front of a satin stole. 


Some groups, however, find 
street clothes just as effective, 
but uniformity is still main- 
tained. The British Columbia 
Electric Company of Vancouver 
outfits its Ladies’ Glee Club in 
dark jackets with contrasting 
skirts. The Goodyear male chorus 
wears white emblemed jackets 
with dark trousers. 


Organization of Committees 

Whatever form the _ choral 
group takes, the group will want 
to elect its own officers and com- 
mittees to handle the many details 
of the program. For program con- 
tinuity and effectiveness, it is 
recommended that several basic 
committees be established to per- 
form the major functions and 
handle the operations. These com- 
mittees should include: 


» SOCIAL COMMITTEE. To plan 
and arrange social functions. 
These may range from informal 
parties to dances, outings, and 
picnics. 
>» PROGRAM COMMITTEE. To 
help search out and recommend 
opportunities for performance, 
and also to select the numbers for 
each performance. 
» MUSIC COMMITTEE. To help 
choose and purchase new selec- 
tions and types of music for the 
group. 
>» FINANCE COMMITTEE. To 
handle the group’s business and 
financial affairs. The responsibili- 
ties of the finance committee will 
be determined by who pays the 
costs and how the money is 
raised. 
Financing the Program 

A survey of companies with 
choral groups shows a wide va- 
riety of financing arrangements 
for the choral programs. Some 
choral groups are completely 
company subsidized; while others 
are entirely self-supporting. Some 
companies underwrite public ap- 
pearances, pay travel costs, and 
turn any profits over to charities. 

One of the most common meth- 
ods of financing is for the com- 
pany to underwrite basic costs, 
with performance guests making 
voluntary contributions at the 
various events. These voluntary 
funds are used for paying solo- 
ists, buying music, and other 
items. 
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DIRECTOR and accompanist frequently 
must get together between rehearsals 
to plan music and arrangements. 


Christmas tree lighting ceremony 
a little over a year ago and, since 
then, they’ve been singing on TV, 
radio, and at private concerts 


throughout Ohio. 


Create Own Enthusiasm 


Once company choral groups 
have been organized, they create 
their own enthusiasm. Most chor- 
uses are given the open-arm wel- 
come at company functions, are 
“must” entertainment for Christ- 
mas affairs, and are continually 
sought for community conven- 
tions and special events. Annual 
concerts are usually Page One 
news in most communities and 
play to packed houses. 

Costuming helps build enthu- 
siasm, too! New York’s Rocke- 
feller Center Choristers are nearly 
‘as famous as the Rockettes for 
their choral finery and help to 
dress up the Rockefeller Plaza to 
millions of tourists at Easter 
and Christmas. The Burlington 
Zephyr Choir, gowned in custom- 
tailored silver and red robes, are 
as striking to the eye as they are 
to the ear. The LaBelle Indus- 
tries’ Choraliers, from Oconomo- 
woc, Wisconsin, are as famous 
for their fine dress as they are 
their fine music. 

Of course, the traveling con- 
cert is the frosting on the choral 
cake. Company choral groups 
seem to delight in spreading 
their talents throughout the area 
in which they work and live. 

The Allen-Bradley chorus 
makes an annual tour which usu- 
ally covers two states. Last year’s 
tour lasted twelve days, hit Ohio 
and Michigan, and included ten 
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AUDITIONS for Illinois Bell Telephone Company's chorus are friendly and in- 


formal. Like many companies, Bell auditions newcomers to determine which 
section they belong in, not to find out how well they sing. 


concerts attended by over 19,000 
people. 

The City of Syracuse, N.Y., has 
an annual music festival in which 
the choral groups of four com- 
panies—Smith-Corona, Crouse- 
Hinds, New Process Gear, and 
Onondaga Pottery—participate. 

One of the big advantages of 
company choruses is that they 
are rather easy to organize. In 
most firms, the choral group is 
organized through the employee 
activities office or the personnel 
office. A simple memorandum in 
the company publication, pay en- 
velope, or bulletin board is 
enough to start the voices hum- 
ming. 


Organizing a Chorus 


Many companies report that 
choral groups were started at the 
request of the employees them- 
selves. This, of course, is desir- 
able but is not necessarily a pre- 
requisite. Almost any firm with 
100 or more employees can or- 
ganize a choral group. 

Nine out of ten choral groups 
do not require auditions. Most 
groups have found that people 
who like to sing can sing. And 
the more voices you have in a 
chorus, the better the chorus. The 
stronger voices usually help the 
weak ones out. 

Mixed choruses are especially 
popular and should be the rule 
for the first attempt at organiza- 
tion. Although many firms sepa- 
rate groups into male and female 
glee clubs because of high par- 
ticipation, the mixed choir seems 
to have a richer, fuller quality 
and allows for a broader reper- 


toire. After the chorus has been 
in operation for a while, the 
smaller male and female groups 
can be organized from it. 


Invite Families 

Don’t rule out the families of 
employees in your organization 
plans, either. The company chorus 
is the kind of project in which 
wives, husbands, and other mem- 
bers of the workers’ family will 
find much enjoyment. 

There is a “best” time to start 
the choir, too. Interest is at its 
peak before Christmas and Eas- 
ter. That’s when choral music is 
most popular and, with an imme- 
diate performance as the initial 
goal, the chorus idea is sure to 
catch on fast and grow strongly. 

At the first meeting of the 
chorus candidates, tell the plans 
for the group, explain the organi- 
zational setup, and discuss what 
responsibilities the company has 
assumed and what responsibili- 
ties rest with the group. Schedule 
a second meeting for business de- 
tails—and follow with the first 
practice session. 


Basic Chorus Needs 

There are a few things you 
can’t overlook in the organization 
of a chorus. You must consider a 
director who has had some pro- 
fessional training in group sing- 
ing and vocal music. And you 
must consider such things as an 
accompanist, rehearsal facilities, 
music, finances, etc. Here are a 
few tips on these essentials: 

1. The Director. Only a profes- 
sionally trained person, who has 
had experience in music and 
voice, can make a chorus out of a 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR SWIM- 
MING, by David H. Robertson and 
Charles W. Russell, The Athletic Insti- 
tute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
50 pages, 50¢. 
This small booklet is a sensible 
approach to swimming instruc- 
tion through visual presenta- 
tion of basic techniques. Shows 
the step-by-step methods for 
learning the elementary side 
and back strokes, float, and 
crawl. Ideal for youth swim- 
ming programs and company 
booklet racks. 





THE PRACTICAL WAY TO BETTER 
MEMORY, by Dr. Bruno Furst, Fawcett 
Publications, Inc., Fawcett Place, Green- 
wich, Conn. 192 pages, 75¢. 
An unusual booklet which ex- 
plains all about your memory 
and how it can be improved. 
Emphasizes the use of associa- 
tion methods for remembering 
original ideas. You might find it 
very helpful. 


COMPLETE 
TWO-WEEK 


Recreation 


PROGRAM 


Costs only a 
few cenrs for 
each Employee 


* 
YOUR 
EMPLOYEES 
WILL HAVE 
TWO FULL 


WEEKS OF 


STARRING IN 
THEIR OWN 


BIG 
MUSICAL 
COMEDY 





Here Are Some of Our 


We are proud to list among 
our clients, companies such as 
John Hancock, Hartford Insur- 
ance, Kaiser Steel, Hughes Air- 
craft, Ansco Films, Thompson 
Products, Goodyear, Zenith, 
Motorola, Teletype, Western 
Electric, General Tire, Falk 
Corp., Wyman-Gordon and Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CONTROL OF 
TURNOVER AND ABSENTEEISM, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Washington 25, D. C. 
Turnover of employees is al- 
ways a major problem to the 
personnel director and the 
recreation chief. This book pre- 
sents a major checklist of rea- 
sons why employees quit or are 
continually absent from work. 





HOW TO RUN BETTER MEETINGS, by 
Edward J. Hegarty, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 312 pages, 6x9, 
illustrated, $4.95. 
A very handy book to have on 
the recreation director’s book- 
Shelf. Tells how and when to 
hold meetings. Some execellent 
tips on how to make your meei- 
ings more effective, how to get 
better results. Twelve chapters 
cover such vital subjects as get- 
ting out the crowd, setting up 
the meeting room, how to 
handle the guest speaker, how 
to be a good chairman, etc. 


Over one hundred Hartford Insurance Employees have FUN at an Empire rehearsal. 


IT TAKES NONE OF YOUR TIME; WE FURNISH EVERYTHING 


RECREATION FOR THE ILL AND 
HANDICAPPED, published by the Na- 
tional Association of Recreational 
Therapists. A quarterly publication. Sub- 
scriptions available from Virginia L. 
Dobbins, Bryce Hospital, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. $1.50 per year. 


This publication contains some 
interesting and informative in- 
formation on the important 
field of recreation for the handi- 
capped. Reports on advances in 
the field, types of recreation 
programs, facilities, and lead- 
ership training. 





THE SOFTBALL STORY, by Morris A. 
Bealle, Sportshelf, P. O. Box 116, New 
York 33, New York. 264 pages, $4.00. 


This book will interest anyone 
concerned with softball activi- 
ties. It is a complete history of 
the game from its start to the 
present day along with high- 
lights of the game’s progress 
in 48 states. Shows the growth 
of industrial programs as well 
as amateur and professional 


play. 








except the people and the stage! 


Employee shows are not new. BUT a complete EMPIRE package that includes 
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direction by a professional director, scenery, costumes, make-up, scripts, advertising 
posters, all royalty payments, and a complete outline of what to do and 
do it, IS NEW!! Over 85% of our cast members have had no experience in dramatics 
or music. And the cost? In most cases the income more than pays the cost of the 
entire package and it takes none of the recreation director’s time. 


how to 
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| SOUNDS INTERESTING. Let's talk 
about it at NO OBLIGATION of 
| course! 
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EMPIRE PRODUCING CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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U.S. Fitness Chief 
To Speak at NIRA 
Conference May 21 


Dr. Shane MacCarthy, the man who 
is waging a relentless war on softness 
in American youth, will move his cam- 
paign to the industry front when he 
addresses delegates at the NIRA con- 
ference luncheon, Wednesday, May 21, 
at Fort Worth, Texas. 

MacCarthy, who heads the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness, is a 
firm, power-packed speaker who has a 
message of utmost importance—youth 
and adult fitness. His luncheon topic 
will be: “Youth Fitness—A Challenge 
for Industry.” 





Dr. Shane MacCarthy 


Since being named to his key post 
by President Eisenhower, MacCarthy 
has become a cross-country commuter, 
carrying his fitness message to profes- 
sional and civic groups in every one 
of the forty-eight states. 

Dr. MacCarthy feels that “recrea- 
tion must be recognized as an integral 
part of life if we are to attain proper 
individual standards of fitness.” He is 
particularly interested in alerting in- 
dustry to the problems of youth, and 
how recreation executives can do more 
to stimulate greater adult and youth 
fitness. 

Although the national youth fitness 
program is a little less than two years 
old, the results from the program have 
been many. To date, over twelve state 
governors have established state fitness 
organizations and have programs go- 
ing in their respective states. “Youth 
Fitness” has become a byword in the 
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HOMER AND JETHRO, shown above with their means of madness, will be calling 


the shots at Convair's Frontier Party on Tuesday evening, May 20th, at the NIRA 
national conference in Fort Worth. 


nation’s press. Articles in dozens of 
national magazines have alerted the 
nation to the dire results of an unfit 
youth. 

MacCarthy will speak at the general 
session luncheon on the last day, 
Wednesday, of the four-day NIRA con- 
ference and exhibit. His message prom- 
ises to be one of the highlights of the 
sessions. 


Homer and Jethro Will 
“MC” Frontier Party 


Homer and Jethro, a couple of guitar 
strumming favorites on television and 
radio, will emcee Convair’s famous 
Frontier Party on Tuesday evening, 
May 20th, one of the highlights of the 
17th annual national conference in Fort 
Worth. 

The Frontier Party is something 
that could only happen in Texas. It will 
feature western-type entertainment in- 
cluding everything from rope tricks to 
tall-story telling. And the cow-punch- 
ers who'll be responsible for keeping 
the axles oiled are Homer and Jethro. 

According to these western wits, 
their only names are Homer and Jethro. 
They’ve been called other names but 
they can’t be printed here. Almost 
since the Gold Rush days, they have 
been singing songs and spinning unbe- 
lievable yarns about country life. To 
pay their bills, they’ve been appearing 
weekly on the WLS barn dance in 
Chicago and cutting records for RCA. 





Twenty Seminars Set 
for Fort Worth Confab 


The program for the four-day 17th 
annual national conference and exhibit 
on industrial recreation, set for Fort 
Worth, Texas, May 18, 19, 20, and 21, 
is loaded with twenty seminars on im- 
portant recreation subjects. 

Over two hundred of the nation’s 
leading directors of industrial recrea- 
tion programs will participate on the 
conference program. 

The “problem’’ seminars. will be 
ninety minutes in length and include a 
full discussion of the topics by experts 
from industry. Included among _ the 
twenty seminars are panels on budget- 
ing and financing recreation programs, 
travel clubs, handling company drives, 
participation incentives, Christmas par- 
ties, activities for retired employees, 
etc. 


Tour Convair Facilities 


In addition to the full slate of prob- 
lem seminars, there will be one general 
session each day featuring a nationally 
prominent speaker with a _ specific 
topic related to the employee activity 
area of industrial management. Topics 
to be covered in the general sessions 
include: how to use community facili- 
ties, how to conduct sports clinics, 
communications and promotion tech- 
niques, etc. 

This year’s Fort Worth conference 
promises to be one of the most varied 
and stimulating in the history of the 
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National Industrial Recreation Asso- 
ciation. A. C. Esenwein, vice president 
of Convair, Inc., will be the principal 
speaker at the Monday general ses- 
sion. Convair will host NIRA conven- 
tion delegates on Tuesday afternoon, 
May 20th, at their recreation area in 
Fort Worth. Following a tour of the 
facilities, delegates will be offered a 
Texas-style “chuck wagon dinner” and 
a special rodeo. On Tuesday evening, 
the program goes western with a full- 
blown Frontier Party, MCeed by two 
old hands at cow-country entertain- 
ment, Homer and Jethro. 

Delegates who bring their wives will 
find a full program of entertainment 
for their better-halves, too. The wives’ 
program includes a bingo party, west- 
ern parade, fashion show, and a lunch- 
eon and fashion show at the South- 
west’s famous Nieman-Marcus depart- 
ment store. 

The 1958 version of NIRA’s an- 
nual conference and exhibit, which will 
headquarter at Ft. Worth’s Hotel 
Texas from May 18 to 21, offers rec- 
reation administrators in both the U.S. 
and Canada an excellent opportunity to 
see what’s happening recreation-wise 
in America’s booming Southwest. 

For a complete summary of the con- 
ference program, see the May issue. 


1958 Mid-West Golf 
Tournament to be Held 
at Woodridge Golf Club 


The Thirteenth Annual Mid-West In- 
dustrial Golf championships will be 
held in Chicago, Illinois, on the Wood- 
ridge Golf Club course, August 16th 
and 17th. 

Any industrial firm is eligible to par- 
ticipate in the Mid-West Champion- 
ships. Each player representing a com- 
pany must be a bonafide employee of 
that company and not receiving re- 
muneration for teaching or playing 
golf. No company can enter more than 
two teams from any one city. 

There will be a $20 entry fee for 
each team and each company will be 
required to pay the expenses and 
greens fees of the players. 

Trophies will be awarded to the 
teams finishing 1st, 2nd, and 3rd in 
each division. 
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MADE IN 
2 SECTIONS 
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EACH SECTION 


Nationally recognized and used by 
the ARMED FORCES, COLLEGES, 
MUNICIPALITIES, RECREATION CEN- 
TERS, SCHOOLS, CLUBS, PARKS, etc. 
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stationary legs. folding legs. 
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* Sturdy Lifetime Construction. 
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ALL METAL TENNIS TABLE CO. 
P.O.BOX 142, TEANECK, N.J. 
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the employees. 


This and many other advantages are yours with very little effort on your 
part. The W/S proved plan requires no full time personnel, no expensive 


floor space, no risk, no employee soliciting. 


Your employees will appreciate the convenience . . . 


you’ll appreciate the added income. 


The FREE booklet explains our plan simply and quickly 
.». Send for it. . . For your convenience, field repre- 
sentatives are available to help set up the plan. Our 


representatives will call at your request. 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, 


GREETING 
CARDS 
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THEY CAN HELP FINANCE | 
YOUR RECREATIONAL PROGRAM | 
| 


Employee Recreational 
are not always paid for in full by 
the company. By the sale of greet- 
ing cards some recreational pro- 
grams which were not possible before can now be realized with the 
addition of the extra money made from the sale of greeting cards to | 


INC. 
Fairport, New York ¢ Member NIRA 
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THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION conducted its first seminar on 
industrial recreation in New York City on January 28, 29, and 30. John Leslie, 
recreation director of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., and Don Neer, NIRA executive secretary, organized the meeting which 
brought together some of the nation’s top recreation executives. The three-day 
AMA seminar was titled: ‘Industrial Recreation, An Integral Part of the Company 
Personnel Program.” 

In the picture above, members participating in the seminar gather around the 
conference table. They include, from left to right standing: John Leslie, Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Don L. Neer, NIRA Executive Secretary; 
Joseph C. Schranck, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.; James 
Runser, American Bosch Arma Corp., Garden City, N. Y.; Martha Daniell, Nation- 
wide Insurance Co., Columbus, Ohio; William Brayton, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, N. Y.; Noble Johnson, Sandia Corp., Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Robert E. Sward, Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York, N. Y.; August Cavalloro, 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich.; seated: Kay Colborn, New York Telephone Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Robert R. Schenk, Owens Corning Fiberglas Corp., Newark, 
Ohio; Gustav Ziprik, Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C.; Robert E. Moss, Avco 


Mfg. Corp., Lawrence, Mass. and Frank J. Finke, West Penn Power Co., Greens- 
burg, Pa. 


Fifty Firms Send 
Representatives to 
Philadelphia Workshop 


Over 125 representatives from 50 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
New York, New Jersey and Massachu- 
setts firms attended the one-day indus- 
trial recreation workshop in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on February 6th. 

Highlighting the workshop sessions 
were keynote talks by Granville M. 
Read, chief engineer, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Company and Edward Lilley, 
manager of employee relations, Sun 
Oil Company. 

The eight-hour session, which dealt 
with current problems in industrial 
recreation management, was one of 
the best-attended and most successful 
in recent years. 

Co-chairmen of Region 2 N.I.R.A. 
meetings were W. R. Kelk, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Co., and Sam Rubenstein, 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Klingler Key Speaker 


at California Conference 


Ken Klingler, president of NIRA, 
was the principal speaker at the 
three-day conference of the associa- 
tion’s Region Seven in Fresno, Califor- 
nia, February 15 to 17. 

The industrial recreation meetings 
were held in conjunction with the an- 
nual California Recreation Conference. 

Co-chairmen Newt West, Helms 
Bakeries, and Charles Boyle, Northrop 
Aviation, Inc., organized a comprehen- 
sive three-day program that answered 
questions on industrial recreation prob- 
lems presented by the 150 registrants 
from the seven-state area. 





For Picnic Tables & Stoves 
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Anyone can learn to 
play the ORGAN 
or PIANO with Don’‘s 

Recorded Lessons! 


~) Here is the new, 
learn organ or piano without 





easy way to 


years of study. Your teacher is 

as close as your phonograph. 

Play the records, do as Don 

says and you'll learn to play 

melodies in waltz, 4/4 or swing 

time; read and play from stand 

ORGAN KIT contains one 3314 long-playing ene shoot settoay under 

record, 12 recorded lessons, 20 instruction stand chord sisherseerape for the 

charts: $12.00. PIANO KIT has six 45 RPM ran and the adding of har- 

records, 12 recorded lessons, 23 charts: $10.00. mony notes to the right hand 
Free descriptive folder sent on request. melody for piano. 


DON SELLERS, INC., 871 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga 3, Tenn. 





“ANYONE CAN HAVE A BEAUTIFUL 
TULIP GARDEN AT A REASONABLE PRICE” 


HOLLAND. (Europe) 


“EMPLOYEE FLOWERBULB PURCHASING PLAN’’ 
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BULBHOME 
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“KEEP YOUR FEET TOGETHER” is the only helpful advice OFFICIAL BOARD 
offered to Bob Monaghan by his fellow golfers from General ea 
Electric's Schenectady, N. Y. plant. 
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FOR SUPERIOR DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
AND PERFORMANCE... FAR GREATER 
STRENGTH... UNEQUALLED SAFETY... 








PARK, PICNIC, 
PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
defective materials and construction 


a” ... specified by leading recreational 
i. authorities for almost half a century. 
Send for New Catalog 

Write for Folder > 
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JIM PATTERSON 


LIFETIME 
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BOARD ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
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call PLaza 3-2077 or mail coupon below to 
WORLD TRAVEL PLAN CO., 150 E. 50th St., New York 22 


THE EXCITEMENT 0 


WORLD TRAVEL PLAN CORPORATION offers every in- 
dustrial group a guaranteed controlled operation, backed by 
a network of offices and the most experienced staff in the 
group travel field. Our services enable every client to organize 
a group with minimum work and the highest percentage 
of results. Our services have enabled leading national firms 
to repeat group vacation plans every year or every other year. 


WORLD TRAVEL PLAN CORPORATION 


"“World’s Largest Group Travel Organization” 


tee nn | 


Please send me information 
about the World Travel Plan 


Firm or association 








Address 





Individual’s name 
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position 
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Sports Area Layouts 
A new revised manual, “Standard 
Sports Areas,” presents in condensed 
reference form the standard dimen- 
sions and_ specifications for sports 
areas commonly found in industrial 
recreation programs. The manual is 
available free of charge from Ameri- 
can Playground Device Co., Anderson, 
Indiana. 
* a co 
Activities for Children 
The Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International has just published 
a series of twelve leaflets with dozens 
of suggestions for planning activities 
for young children. Each of the twelve 
pamphlets covers such subjects as 
drawing and painting materials, cook- 
ing, simple costumes, etc. You can ob- 
tain the complete set of leaflets, titled 
“Creating With Materials for Work 
and Play,” for 75¢ from the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, 1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 
* * * 
New Recreation Film 
A new 16mm motion picture, “Town 
and Country Recreation,’ shows how 
to organize and finance community 
recreation programs in villages of 
5,000 or less people. The film dramati- 
cally shows the advantages of planned 
recreation and how a community’s re- 
sources and talents can be organized 
to make a program work effectively. 
- An excellent program subject for in- 
dustry-community relations programs. 
For information on rentals write The 
Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
* * * 
Recreation Recruitment Brochure 
You are fully familiar with the prob- 
lems involved in recruiting additional 
personnel for the recreation field. A 
new pamphlet, “Recreation: A New 
Profession for Our Time,” is now avail- 
able for high school students interested 
in recreation careers. The pamphlet 
discusses salaries, college preparation, 
advantages of a recreation career, per- 
sonal qualities needed, etc. Single cop- 
ies of this brochure may be obtained 
free from The American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth St., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
* * * 
Operation of Gun Clubs 
A new booklet, “Organization and 
Operation of Gun Clubs for Shotgun 
Shooting,” has just been published by 
Winchester-Western Arms. The booklet 
contains 32 pages of helpful informa- 
tion on procedures in organizing the 
gun club, skeet and trap layouts, how 
to run a registered shoot, and ideas for 
special shooting activities. Copies of 
the manual are available free by 
writing V. J. Tiefenbrunn, Shooting 
Promotion Manager, Winchester-West- 
ern Division, Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, New Haven 4, Conn. 
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Every Easter the Gals at Delco-Remy... 


Parade de Chapeaux 


One of the most unusual Easter programs in the nation is 
conducted every Easter at Delco-Remy’s Anderson, Indiana 
plant. It’s called the ‘Parade de Chapeaux” and features a 
parade of imaginative hats created by the women employees. 

The “Easter Parade” starts with a full-scale competition in 
which women employees of Delco-Remy vie to see who can 
come up with the most original bonnet. Entries are judged 
on originality and may be entered in three classes: Most 
Beautiful, Comic, and Religious. 

Besides the hat portion of the Parade de Chapeaux, the 
Easter program features a special Easter show during which 
all entries are judged. Entertainment includes something for 
every member of the plant—vocal and choral groups, amateur 
talent show, bunny show for the kids, and dancing for any- 
one who might have the energy. 

Hats of all colors, sizes, and descriptions are the result of 
the month-long contest. Prior to the Easter Show, the thirty- 
six best creations are selected to compete in the Grand Parade 
which is annually held on Easter Sunday. 

The only rules to the hat competition are that the millinery 
must be made by the contestants themselves and that the 
bonnets can be worn by the contestants without the aid of 
scaffolding or derricks. 

According to D. C. Shaffer, employee relations director at 
Delco, the Hat Parade is a real winner. “The gals love it,” he 
says. “And the guys get more than their share of laughs.” 





WOMEN GO CRAZY over hats, especially Easter creations. Here are the 
prize winning entries in Delco-Remy‘s 5th Annual Parade de Chapeaux 
which seem to prove that the ladies will wear anything that they can lift 
onto their heads. The winners are, left to right, Joy Wyatt for her religious 
creation of a cemetery plot; Louise Cox for her ‘Beauty’ entry; and 
Beulah Ducy for her comic bonnet. 
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Welfare and Recreation Association By-Laws 


Periodically, RM will publish constitutions and 
by-laws of existing employee recreation associa- 
tions as a guide to recreation administrators in 
setting up similar programs. The first in this series 
is a reprint of the by-laws of the Welfare and 
Recreation Association of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


BY-LAWS of the 
USDA Welfare and Recreation Association 


Article |: Purpose and Policy 


Sec. 1. The general purpose of the USDA Welfare and 
Recreation Association, hereinafter called the Association, 
is to provide in proper ways for the individual and collec- 
tive welfare, the mutual improvement, and improved work- 
ing conditions of persons employed by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who are stationed in or near the 
District of Columbia, including but not restricted to, the 
granting of financial and other forms of aid in cases of 
emergency resulting from illness, accident or unforeseen 
misfortune to an employee, or to a member of the imme- 
diate family of any employee, the cost of which the em- 
ployee is unable at the time to otherwise meet; the spon- 
sorship of programs and activities along educational, 
recreational, musical, dramatic and comparable lines and 
cooperation with groups of employees in such undertak- 
ings; the operation of cafeterias, lunch rooms, stores and 
similar facilities for their convenience and comfort; and the 
sponsorship of related activities which, in the judgement 
of the Board of Directors, promote the general purpose of 
the Association and support its expressed policy to advance 
the public interest. 

Sec. 2. It will be the policy of the Association to con- 
duct its activities in such a manner as to advance the 
public interest by stimulating and strengthening the esprit 
de corps and morale of said employees. 

Sec. 3. All net earnings, donations, contributions, and 
moneys repaid on loans granted employees will be available 
for loans as herein provided and for the current operating 
expenses and fixed charges of the Association. Any surplus 
remaining after granting such loans and gratuities and 
meeting such expenses and charges will constitute a re- 
serve fund and be available for authorized Association 
purposes. Such reserve fund shall not be allowed to mate- 
rially exceed such sum as the Board of Directors shall 
determine reasonably necessary for placing the affairs of 
the Association on a sound financial basis and for ade- 
quately taking care of proposed and existing activities. 


Article Il: Membership 


Sec. 1 All persons employed by the Department of 
Agriculture stationed in or near the District of Columbia 
Shall be considered members of the Association and shall 
be eligible to receive the benefits and privileges it affords. 


Article Ill: Organization and Administration 


Sec. 1 The general administration of the affairs of the 
Association shall be entrusted to a Board of Directors, 
hereinafter referred to as the Board, consisting of at least 
one representative duly nominated and elected by the em- 
Ployees of each agency, as may be defined by the Board, 
and one representative to be appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Agencies having in excess of 500 employees in 
or near the District of Columbia shall have additional 
elected representatives on the basis of one for each addi- 
tional 500 employees or major fraction in excess thereof. 

The agency representatives shall initially be classified in 
respect of the time for which they shall severally hold 
Office, by dividing them by agencies insofar as practicable 


into two classes, each class consisting of one half of the 
whole number of the Board of Directors. The agency rep- 
resentatives of the first class shall be elected for a term of 
one year; the agency representatives of the second class 
shall be elected for a term of two years. At each annual 
election thereafter the successors to the agency representa- 
tives of the class whose term shall expire in that year shall 
be elected to hold office for the term of two years, so that 
the term of office of one class of agency representatives 
shall expire each year. Each agency shall elect from a 
single slate of nominees as many alternates as representa- 
tives. Nominees, to the number allotted to an agency, re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes shall be representa- 
tives and the allotted number receiving the next highest 
number of votes shall be alternates to serve whenever a 
representative is unable to serve for any reason. 

(a) The term of each director shall begin initially March 1, 
1958. The term of the directors of the first class shall 
expire February 28, 1959; the second class February 29, 
1960. At each subsequent annual election each new class of 
directors shall be elected for two years, effective March 1. 
Agency elections shall be held reasonably in advance of 
those dates. 

(b) If both the duly elected agency representative and his 
alternate to the Board of Directors either resign or are 
otherwise unable to complete their terms, the head of that 
agency may appoint a successor of the representative pend- 
ing the holding of a special election. 

(c) In the event of a change in organization of the Depart- 
ment by Secretarial order or by Statute, affecting the 
rights of representation on the Board, the Board shall 
arrange for the agencies affected to hold elections therefor. 
If such change in representation results in substantial 
alteration in the composition of the Board, it may cause a 
new election of its officers. 

(d) In case of any changes in the number of directors, the 
Board shall arrange the classes of directors so as to pre- 
serve so far as is possible the ratio prescribed in Section 1 
hereof. 


Sec. 2. At the first meeting of the Board following each 

annual election by the respective agencies, the following 
officers shall be elected from the membership of the Board 
by a majority vote of the Board members present and 
voting at such meeting: A President; a Vice President in 
Charge of Cafeteria and related services; a Vice President 
in Charge of Welfare and Loan Activities; a Secretary; and 
an Information Director. The board shall also elect a Gen- 
eral Counsel; and a Treasurer who, if not elected from 
among the members of the Board shall become advisory 
members of the Board by their election. Further, the 
Board shall also elect a Vice President in Charge of Rec- 
reational Activities, who, if not elected from among the 
members of the Board, shall become a member by his 
election. Authority to nominate the Vice President in 
Charge of Recreational Activities is delegated to the Em- 
ployee Activities Committee, composed of representatives 
from Agency Recreational Associations in the Department 
of Agriculture. Any vacancies of officers occurring during 
their term of office shall be filled by the Board in the same 
manner. 
(a) The duly elected officers of the Board and the repre- 
sentative appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
constitute the Executive Committee of the Board, and 
shall give immediate direction to the purposes of the As- 
sociation. The President shall serve as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 


Sec. 3. The Board shall meet every month or oftener, if 
necessary, at the call of the President or at the written 
request of two-thirds of the membership of the Board. A 
majority of the members of the Board shall constitute a 
quorum. 


Sec. 4. Minutes shall be kept of all Board and Executive 
Committee meetings in which shall be truly recorded all 
actions and decisions taken by the Board or its Executive 
Committee. 
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Article IV: Duties of the Officers 


Sec. 1 President. The President shall preside at all 
meetings of the Board and the Executive Committee. It 
shall be his duty to: 

(a) Insure proper representation by all agencies of the 
Department on the Board. 

(b) Exercise general direction of all Association activities. 
(c) Recommend to the Board new activities or projects 
which he believes should be undertaken by the Association. 
(d) Submit to the Board for approval all schedules of sala- 
ries and wages to be paid in connection with Association 
activities, including proposed annual budgets. 

(e) Appoint such special committees and make such tem- 
porary appointments as he deems advisable to investigate 
and report on matters of interest to the Association. 

(f) Designate an Acting President from the Executive 
Committee of the Board to act whenever he is absent or 
unable to accomplish his official duties. Such designee shall 
be from among the agency representatives. 

(g) Make interim appointments to vacated offices from 
the membership of the Board pending such time as the 
Board might act to elect such officers. 

Sec. 2. Vice President in Charge of Employee Recrea- 

tional Activities. The Vice President in Charge of Employee 
Recreational Activities shall be responsible for the general 
administration of such pertinent programs as come within 
the purposes of the Association as outlined in Article I 
and may be approved by the Board. It shall be his duty to: 
(a) Exercise leadership in developing and supporting in- 
terest in employee recreational activities, including stimu- 
lating, through such assistants as may be provided or 
selected, educational, recreational, musical, dramatic and 
comparable activities desired by the employees which are 
in furtherance of the purpose of the Association, except 
that educational projects shall be determined after consul- 
tation with the head of the United States Department of 
Agriculure Graduate School to insure against any conflict 
with the purposes of that institution. 
(b) Insure the maintenance of accurate records of all 
projects carried on within the purview of his responsibili- 
ties and make report of such activities to the Board at its 
meetings. 

Sec. 3. Vice President in Charge of Welfare and Loan 
Activities. The Vice President in Charge of Welfare and 
Loan Activities shall be responsible for matters relating to 
stringent employee circumstances, including the making of 
loans without interest and grants to meet such needs where 
all normal sources of financial assistance are found to be 
not available. It shall be his duty to: 

(a) Administer the purposes of the Association within the 
purview of his responsibilities. 

(b) Develop such policies and standards for approval of 
the Board as may be required to carry out the purposes of 
his office. 

(c) Appoint or arrange for the appointment of such com- 
mittees as he may deem necessary to insure adequate ad- 
vice and assistance in making determinations and decisions 
within the purview of his office. 

(d) Report on his activities at the meeting of the Board 
and the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 4. Vice President in Charge of Cafeteria and Re- 
lated Services. The Vice President in Charge of Cafeteria 
and Related Services is the Association’s representative in 
the administration of the activities authorized by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture through the permit for the service 
of food to the employees of the Department of Agriculture. 
It shall be his duty to: 

(a) Serve as liaison between the Board of Directors and 
the Manager of the Cafeterias. 

{b) Appoint a Cafeteria Committee of at least three mem- 
bers to assist in carrying out the responsibilities of his 
office. 

(c) Hold a meeting of the Cafeteria Committee each 
month, or more often if necessary; 

(d) Recommend to the Board of Directors policy and pro- 
cedure matters which have been considered both by the 
Cafeteria Committee and the Manager of the Cafeterias. 
(e) Put into effect policies and procedures as approved by 
the Board. Communications regarding these matters shall 
be in writing. 

(f) Insure maintenance of adequate records-—financial, 
property, and such others as are deemed necessary. 

(g) Report to the Board and the Executive Committee at 
each meeting as to major activities of the Cafeterias. 

(h) Submit annually a financial plan for the operation of 
the cafeterias. 

(i) Recommend to the Board the increase or decrease of 
prices for food served in the cafeterias. 
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(j) Authorize the acquisition of cafeteria equipment at a 
cost not to exceed $250 in any instance, and make such 
expenditures as are necessary in case of repairs or equip- 
ment as needed in an emergency. 

Sec. 5. General Counsel. The General Counsel shall 
serve as legal adviser to the Association. 

Sec. 6. Information Director. The Information Director 
shall be responsible for developing and publicizing informa- 
tion concerning the activities of the Association. 

Sec. 7. Secretary. The Secretary of the Association 

shall record all minutes of meetings held by the Board and 
the Executive Committee of the Board, and furnish a copy 
thereof to each representative and alternate member of the 
Board as soon thereafter as possible. It shall be his duty 
to: 
(a) Notify members of the Board and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of the time and place of their respec- 
tive meetings and assist the President in such manner as 
the President of the Board may require. 

Sec. 8. Treasurer. The Treasurer shall be the custodian 
of all funds, securities and property belonging to the 
Association and act as fiscal adviser to the Association on 
all pertinent matters. It shall be his duty to: 

(a) Keep a full and accurate record of all receipts, dis- 
bursements, and other financial transactions of the Associa- 
tion, and make proper reports to the Board at its meetings. 
(b) Serve as fiscal adviser to the President and Vice- 
Presidents on matters pertaining to their respective re- 
sponsibilities and keep them currently advised as to the 
status of funds in order to insure the integrity and suffi- 
ciency of the fiscal affairs of the Association. 

(c) Review and advise on all financial reports of activities 
carried on under the general direction of the Association 
and make such recommendations as may be necessary. 
(d) Prepare and process such authorizations involving the 
receipt or expenditure of Association funds as may he 
required. 

Sec. 10. Executive Committee of the Board. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board shall meet at least monthly 
or oftener, subject to the call of the President, and assume 
general direction of such day by day activities as are 
approved by the Board and are necessary to accomplish the 
purpose of the Association. It shall be its duty to: 

(a) Discharge faithfully its responsibilities in a manner 
dedicated to the furtherance of the purposes of the As- 
sociation. 

(b) Provide constant and current information to the Board 
and Association members of their programs and accom- 
plishments in order to insure current information and 
stimulate interest on the part of the employees. 


Article V: Fiscal Requirements 


Sec. 1. The Board of Directors shall require such annual 
audits as it deems necessary, and shall determine which 
officers and employees of the Association shall be required 
to furnish bond and the amount thereof. The premiums on 
all such bonds shall be paid out of Association funds. 


Article VI: By-Laws 


Sec. 1. The Board of Directors may adopt, amend and 
repeal By-Laws: 
(a) Proposed amendment to By-Laws must be submitted 
to the Board of Directors in writing in not less than six 
(6) copies. 
(b) Amendments to By-Laws may be offered at any regu- 
lar meeting of the Board; shall lie over, without action, 
until the next regular meeting; then, if approved by 4a 
majority of the membership of the Board entitled to vote, 
the President shall declare the By-Laws amended. 
(c) The President shall cause the By-Laws to be published 
annually in the January issue of the Department’s publi- 
cation. 


Article Vil: Amendments to the 
Certificate of Incorporation 


Sec. 1. Amendments to the Certificate of Incorporation 
may be offered at any regular meeting of the Board; shall 
lie over, without action, until the next regular meeting; 
then, if approved by two-thirds of the members entitled to 
vote shall be forwarded to the General Counsel for appro- 
priate action in accordance with existing law. 


Article Vill: Recall of Officers 


Sec. 1. Any officer selected by the Board may be re- 
called and required to vacate his office upon three-fourths 
vote of the Board. 
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Now ... the finest 
bowling shoes in America 

bear the most famous name 

in athletic footwear—Fleetfoot! 


BOWLING 
SHOES 


These are shoes that give bowlers 
glove-like fit and comfort— 

shoes that snugly hug the ankle 
and cradle the foot with firm but 
yielding action-free support. 


Specially tanned leather, soft 

and non-stretching . . . Goodyear 
Welt construction ... Nylon 
stitching . . . new perspiration- 
resistant, stain-proof insole . . . new 





Available in Smoked 
Elk for men and women, 
in both right and left- 


hand models and in 
arch support of advanced orthopedic Black Cowhide for men, 
design .. . and a new wrinkle-proof toe Ghinasaae” 
are but a few of the many features in . 


these superior Fleetfoot shoes—certain to 
become bowling’s most popular footwear. 
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LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 


H & B is proud to announce the addition of the 
authentic personal models of Gil McDougald, 
Hank Aaron and Roy Sievers to the autographed 
No. 125 Louisville Slugger “blue ribbon”’ assort- 
ment. Remember in Softball, too, Louisville 
Sluggers are first choice with nineteen splendid 
softball bat models. 


H& B CATALOGS for 1958 


LOUISVILLE GRAND SLAM GOLF CLUBS 


Louisville Grand Slam irons are forged from 
STAINLESS STEEL—the premier metal for iron 
golf heads. Center-Power construction concen- 
trates the weight directly behind the hitting area. 
Grand Slam woods are handsomely finished and 
have that head-power feel for which they are 
famous. 


They’re READY NOW! 


Both catalogs are beautifully produced in full color and contain complete information on 
both of these famous lines of athletic equipment. Order your supply today. Write Dept. RM-8. 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 
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L ouisville 
GRAND SLAM 
Golf Clubs 
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